THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
ear, and. the sheaf should be drawn midway through his arm;
and if this can be done without defiling his garments or his
hair, then it is adjudged to be less than is right.
He had also rights of grazing on the common land of the
village, but whether that was really much of an advantage
may be doubted. The pig was the universal stand-by, and pigs
want more than pasture to fatten them. From time to time
aU the pigs of the village were led off by the communal swine-
herd to root up the fallen acorns in the lord's woods. But for
the rest, the only feeding they got at human hands was waste,
and they must scratch what they could from the fallow land.
It-is small wonder that these pigs yielded an average of but
five pounds of lard apiece.
On the whole, and in spite of theoretical alleviations, it is
difficult to avoid the impression that the lot of the village
labourer was thoroughly wretched. That it had been worse
in the past, and was presently to become worse again did not
help him much. The lord had things all his own way. He
farmed his demesne on free service, made freer still, so to speak,
by the fact that his villein's tools and cattle were used as by
right for his service. His financial resources were constantly
augmented by the system of widespread fines. An extract
from a typical Manor Court Record gives an idea of their
ubiquity:
William Jordan in mercy for bad ploughing on the lord's
land: pledge Arthur; fine 6d.   Ragenhilda of Bee gives 2/-
for having married without license:  pledge,  William of
Primer.   The Parson of the church is in mercy for his cow
caught in the lord's meadow: pledges, Thomas Imer and
William Cooke. From the whole township of Little Ogbourne,
except 7, for not coming to wash the lord's sheep: 6/8.1
1 Andre Maurois. A History of England (Cape), p. 85.
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